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in those fields. It does, though in briefer and more compact form, for the 
whole wide field what Schuchhardt's book did for Schliemann's excavations; 
not only is the entire field covered, but the whole literature of the subject is 
presented in the citations. 

Waltek Miller 
Univeksity op Missouri 



Omphalos. Eine philologisch-archaologisch-volkskundliche Ab- 
handlung uber die Vorstellungen. der Griechen und anderer 
Volker vom "Nabel der Erde." Von W. H. Roscher. Leip- 
zig, 1913. Pp. 140; 9 plates. M. 8. (From Vol. XXIX of 
the Abhandlungen der Sachs. Ges. der Wiss.) 

In this monograph the veteran mythologist offers an elaborate investi- 
gation of the myths, cults, and monuments of the Greeks which have to do 
with the idea of a "navel of the earth," and illustrates them with numerous 
parallels drawn from the folk-lore of other peoples, civilized and savage. 

The first chapter treats of the etymology of o/u.<£a\os and umbilicus, and 
of the different applications of these words; then (pp. 12-19) discusses the 
significance of the navel in various superstitious practices. The examples 
drawn from modern Greek folk-lore are of particular interest. In the second 
chapter Roscher shows that the idea of a definite place being the actual 
physical center of the world is a widespread one, occurring among people 
in lower as well as in higher stages of culture. He has not overlooked the 
part played in these beliefs by local pride (pp. 35, 132); but the humorously 
inclined American reader may miss a reference to Holmes's Autocrat (chap, 
vi), with its memorable witticisms about "the hub of the solar system," and 
the axis of the earth which "sticks out visibly through the center of each 
and every town or city." 

In the third chapter, Roscher elaborates a theory which he had stated 
more succinctly elsewhere, to the effect that in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies the ancient sanctuary of Apollo at Branchidae laid claim to the pos- 
session of the center of the earth. He explains the words kl a£ovos KaO-qixiv-q, 
used by Iamblichus of the prophetess of Branchidae (De Mysteriis, 3. 11, 
p. 127 P.), as meaning "sitting on an omphalos." Representations of an 
omphalos are seen upon coins of Miletus and its colonies Cyzicus and Sinope 
(pp. 47-53). Roscher believes, however, that the real "earth-navel" at 
Branchidae was the x^fm yi?s from which the prophetic spring arose, while 
the omphalos in the conventional sense, the rounded cone of stone, was only 
a mark for the sacred spot. 

Chap, iv, the longest of the work, some fifty pages, contains an exhaust- 
ive discussion of Delphi and its oracle as the center of the world, and of the 
Delphic omphalos. The literary evidence is not merely noted, but cited, 
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as a rule, in full; then follows an enumeration of representations of the 
omphalos in plastic form, and on wall-paintings, vases, and coins. The 
thoroughness of the list, together with the excellent plates, makes the chapter 
a very valuable archaeological essay. 

The author discusses more briefly certain other cults of Apollo and 
Asclepius, apparently free from Delphic influence, in which omphaloi occur, 
and passes (chap, vi) to the subject of sepulchral monuments, baetyls, and 
altars, in the form of the omphalos. Here we are at once on debated ground. 
Roscher attacks the theory briefly set forth by Rohde, and most elaborately 
defended by Miss Harrison, that the omphalos was originally a representa- 
tion of a grave-mound, perhaps the reputed grave of the Python, and that 
its significance as the world-center is secondary. Having shown in chap, ii 
that the idea of a world-center may be associated with rudimentary religious 
and social conditions, he does, beyond question, make it probable that the 
interpretation of the omphalos as the middle point of the world is of con- 
siderable antiquity; in fact, we have it attested as early as Pindar, while the 
view that the Delphic omphalos was a tomb is not found before Varro. 
Furthermore, Roscher is right in his criticism of several of Miss Harrison's 
arguments, as for instance, when he denies the connection of o//,<£aAos with 
6/i(f>v- But for all that, we do not feel that he has put Miss Harrison's 
ingenious theory completely out of court. It is not easy to believe with 
Roscher (p. 121 ; cf . pp. 68, 77) that Varro's explanation of the omphalos as 
a tomb is founded merely upon some geographer's, or philosopher's protest 
against the claim of Delphi to be the center of the world. The firm belief 
that the spirits of the dead could foretell the future from their underground 
abodes would favor the development of an oracle upon the site of an ancient 
tomb — the identity of the occupant of the tomb is not important; and 
Varro's explanation may rest upon a tradition about an obsolete method of 
divination, superseded, like others, by the Apolline inspiration. As Roscher 
freely admits, certain omphalos monuments bear a close resemblance to 
representations of funeral mounds. Is it not possible that two influences, 
the sanctity of ancient tombs, and the custom of marking holy places, the 
religious centers of their communities, with peculiar monuments, co-operated 
to make the omphalos a thing of importance in cult and legend? Not 
enough allowance has been made in the study of ancient religions for the 
probability that complex originating factors have resulted in a single ob- 
served phenomenon. 

In minor matters, this admirable work leaves little to criticize. I am 
not convinced by Roscher's view (pp. 51 f., 75, n. 136) that the ©-like object, 
a dot or boss within a circle, shown on the gable of Apollo-temples, is an 
omphalos in orbe terrarum. It seems better to regard it as a <j>iakri d/u.<£a- 
\u>TTJ, a vessel which appears to have a special and significant connection 
with the mantic god. Again, the omphalos in connection with Asclepius 
(p. 113), seems to me best explained as a reminder that the cult of this god 
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had its origin in chthonic hero-worship — the omphalos being thus once more 
a tomb. 

The printing is in general excellent. But mens out for mens ante in the 
quotation from Ovid on p. 70 is particularly disturbing. And why, in a 
publication on which expense has not been spared, should an author feel 
obliged to use such ugly abbreviations as "o.," "6-oi," to save printing a 
Greek word in full ? 

Campbell Bonner 

University op Michigan 



Sophocles. 1 With an English Translation by F. Storr. In 2 vols. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1912. 
Pp. 15+419; 491. 

Whatever pranks it may be permissible to play with Euripides, the 
translator of Sophocles must ever iiraSav iavT<5 the self-admonition of 
Pater's ideal scholar, "I am utterly purposed that I will not offend." Mr. 
Storr's version meets this test. There is a certain proportion of hardly 
avoidable conventionality and commonplace. But there are few lines, and, 
I think, no pages, unless possibly in some untranslatable choric ode, that 
will make to wince the reader who carries the original in his heart. And the 
English reader, however far short he may come of full realization of the 
blended subtleties, sonorities, and splendors of the Greek, at least receives 
some consistent and harmonious impression of Sophoclean unity, grace, 
beauty, dignity, elevation, and calm. This is in itself so considerable an 
achievement that I am not careful to inquire whether Mr. Storr is an English 
poet in his own right. He is clearly the best-equipped translator who has 
undertaken this particular task. He not only does not misconstrue (a 
thing which ought to, but does not, go without saying), but he possesses the 
long and loving familiarity with his author which enables him to feel, and 
usually to reproduce, the true emotional tone, the dramatic logic, the rhe- 
torical coloring, the idiomatic turn, and the right rhythmic emphasis of the 
original. His diction is pure, vigorous, generally sustained at a sufficiently 
high poetical level, and enriched but not obtrusively overloaded with dis- 
creet reminiscences of the English Bible, Shakespeare, Milton — and Jebb. 
The blank verse, though not modulated with the art of the masters, is rarely 
pompous or flat or mechanical. It moves with fluency, ease, and some 
measure of equable distinction, and in the great passages follows not unsuc- 
cessfully the evolution of the long Greek poetic period. The sobriety and 

i This review was written two years ago, and withheld from publication because the 
coolness with which this translation has been received by the majority of reviewers led 
me to distrust the excess of my own admiration. The late Jules Lemaitre lamented that 
literary criticism can never be a science, because we cannot re-read our entire library 
every morning. On re-reading this translation I find enough tame and commonplace 
lines to explain the prevailing estimate, but not enough to alter my own. 



